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policy of James, during most of his reign, was pacific and pro-
Spanish in defiance of public opinion, however ill informed
and prejudiced this may have been; and then warlike and anti-
Spanish for dynastic reasons. Charles I was under the same
influences as his father, in continuing the Spanish war, and may
also have been partially actuated by personal pique. The war
against France would seem, on the surface, to have been a piece
of gratuitous folly, but, whether Charles I realized it or not,
there were certain vital English interests involved: the rights of
belligerents at sea. For the next twenty years the assertion
of English sovereignty of the Narrow Seas and maritime rights
had the largest share in determining foreign policy and were
mainly responsible for the first Dutch war. During the pro-
tectorate Cromwell restored English prestige to the height
attained after Agincourt or the defeat of the Armada. Blake's
campaigns had revealed to the Continent the terrible strength
of England when her sea-power was rightly used. Clarendon,
who kept in close touch with European events during his first
exile, states that Cromwell's greatness at home was but a
shadow of his glory abroad.1 Nevertheless, in spite of his long-
ing to advance the cause of protestantism abroad, he was never
within measurable distance of leading a religious crusade. His
foreign policy was largely economic and imperialistic. It in-
cluded opposition even to Sweden, hitherto regarded as the
keystone of continental protestantism, if English trade to the
Baltic were threatened; and war with Spain, to end her exclu-
sive claims to the West Indies. It is remarkable that, at the
end of the period, the war with Spain, which for fifty years had
been looked upon as the natural enemy, should have been
unpopular, and that sound puritans who found admission to
the national councils should have regarded the care of trade
as the principal end of foreign policy. cWe are islanders', said
one, eand our life and soul is trade'. Another declared, about
Spain and Holland, that war with the one had not been more
destructive than peace with the other. There was an irrecon-
cilable quarrel between Englishmen and Dutchmen. cWe are
rivals for the fairest mistress in all Christendom, trade'.2
These extracts, which it would be easy to multiply, prove
that a great change had taken place in the aims of the foreign
policy of England. Thurloe, in whose hands the direction of
1 Rebellion xv. 152.                                         a Burton Diary, iii. 392-4.